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SOME PROBLEMS 
OF THE LATIN TEACHER 
By Marcaret L. Peirce 
South Milwaukee (Wis.) High School 

] AM A teacher of Latin in Wis- 

consin. I have taught in Ocono- 
mowoc, a lovely resort community 
on two lakes, about thirty-five miles 
from Milwaukee. It has a middle-up- 
per income group of business and pro- 
fessional families. The school enroll- 
ment, which is 54% rural, comes from 
the town and surrounding farms in 
Waukesha County, one of the richest 
dairy counties in the nation, I believe. 
Between 50% and 60% of the students 
continue their education beyond high 
school. | am now teaching Latin and 
English in South Milwaukee, a highly 
industrialized suburb of 12,000, with 
a large first-generation American pop- 
ulation, largely of Polish, Armenian, 
and German background. Although 
this community represents a lower 
income group with a more limited 
cultural interest, over 50% of the stu- 
dents continue their education after 
graduation, largely because of the 
presence of several colleges and uni- 
versities in Milwaukee, which is only 
thirty minutes away. 

At various times, I have, in addi- 
tion to teaching Latin, taught English, 
French, ard. in one horrible admin- 
istrative mistake, “health.” I have also 
served as dean of girls, vocational 
guidance counsellor for girls, advisor 
of the National Honor Society, super- 
visor of ushers, director of “prom” 
decorations, ticket seller at basketball 
and football games, senior advisor, 
third-base umpire for a baseball game 
between the German and Latin clubs 
(we overwhelmed the barbarians! ), 
and chairman of the language arts de- 
partment. Also, in the line of duty I 
have been asked to provide various 
translations. from a motto for a newly 
formed unit of the National Guard to 
a singable Latin rendition of “Rock 
around the Clock.” Truly a classical 
education opens the door to jobs of 
many kinds! 

I believe that the problems which I 
have met in teaching in these two 
widely different Wisconsin commun- 
ities are typical of those which many 
Latin teachers of the Middle West 
encounter. 


The problems we meet in the class- 
room are not always easily solved. 
The students come from various back- 
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AD DISCIPULOS MEOS 
Two Quatrains 
By Van L. JouNson 
Tufts University 
| 
TO A SLEEPY CLASS 
Studiosi somnulenti, 
Licet somniare; 
Mihi licet vigilanti 
Foras ambulare. 
II 
TO A NOISY CLASS 
Favete linguis, studiosi; 
Animis favebo. 
Sin imitamini Typhonem, 
Equidem tacebo. 


grounds, with very uneven prepara- 
tion in grade school. Since they range 
from the ninth to the eleventh grade 
in Latin I, the emotional age level and 
at” + .1 span vary greatly. Some stu- 
3 with LQ.’s in the eighties are 
e ~olled in Latin because their parents 
insist. Many students take Latin be- 
cause it is a “prestige” subject—and 
then they are disillusioned by the 
amount of preparation necessary. But 
(and because I am an English teacher 
also, I can say it) the lack of prep- 
aration in the English language 1s the 
one problem that seems most serious, 
for we truly are limited by the fact 
that we have to teach the fundamen- 
tals of English before we can even 
begin in Latin. Many of our students 
can more readily identify the latest 
Elvis Presley records than they can 
recognize a preposition in an English 
sentence. There is perhaps some con- 
solation in the thought that it is to 
three failures in Latin that Winston 
Churchill indirectly gives credit for 
his command of the English sentence! 
Perhaps two years of Latin will help 
a few of our students master the prin- 
ciples of English, if not of Latin. 

A problem of a different kind is the 
growing number of administrators 
who have had little or no foreign 
language experience. In my present 
work I do not have this problem. but 
it is a very common one in the Middle 
West. Other teachers may present a 
problem also, for some of them are 
actively hostile to Latin, and sabotage 
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our enrollment through their counsel- 
ling. 

For most of us, teaching Latin 
means a two-year terminal course. To 
solve our problems in a two-year 
terminal course, we try to emphasize, 
in addition to the mastery of bas-c 
vocabulary andthe acquisition of 
some degree of facility in translation, 
the development of an awareness of 
the Latin background of English. We 
emphasize derivative study constantly 
to assist the student in enlarging and 
enriching his command of English. 
We also try to develop in the student 
an appreciation of the cultural heri- 
tage from Greece and Rome. This is 
perhaps the easiest to do, because even 
a student with a very nebulous idea of 
the ablative absolute can see quickly 
the similarity between the columns of 
the Temple of Saturn and those of the 
First National Bank on Main Street. 
A study ef the civilization of Greece 
and Rome is usually a source of great 
interest to the student who always 
pops up with his own pertinent ob- 
servations. This is one field in which 
motivation is no problem. One of the 
objectives of the two-year course, it 
seems to me, should be a realization 
on the part of the student of the ccm- 
mon bonds uniting all peoples, wheth- 
er they live at the same time or two 
thousand years apart. Students are 
quick to see and appreciate idioms 
and colloquial expressions in another 
language. Current textbooks do much 
to promote this interest. 

Now that I have mentioned some of 
the problems of high-school teachers, 
I have a few suggestions for consider- 
ation in connection with the training 
of Latin teachers. Perhaps first of all, 
we would like from college teachers 
the encouragement of those students 
whom we send on to them. with an 
interest in teaching Latin. All of us 
know that the need for Latin teachers 
is fast reaching the critical stage. Ac- 
cording to one survey. there are only 
twelve Latin teachers in Illinois under 
the age of thirty-five! The problem 
of replacement is universal and acute. 
Most of the students we send on to 
college to major in Latin have had 
Latin in the first two years of their 
high-school course. When they arrive 
at college, they are discouraged be- 
cause of the time lapse and the ap- 
parently insurmountable barrier it 
presents to the mastery of college 
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Latin. One of our high-school history 
teachers had planned to major in Lat- 
in, but he was so discouraged by the 
effect of this gap of two years that 
he changed his major. One of my 
former students switched from a Lat- 
in major to a Latin minor in college 
for the same reason. I am not suggest- 
ing a lowering of standards, but sim- 
ply a greater display of helpful inter- 
est, on the part of college teachers, in 
the problems of college freshmen. 

College teachers could help future 
Latin teachers in other ways. | dis- 
cussed this subject with several other 
Latin teachers in the Milwaukee area, 
of various ages and backgrounds, and 
we came to a few conclusions. Pros- 
pective teachers need a realistic pre- 
sentation, we concluded, of the “facts 
of life” in regard to the abysmal ig- 
norance of high-school pupils. They 
must know that they cannot assume 
that a pupil knows anything about 
English. They need definite labora- 
tory methods for the presentation of 
Latin grammar. In this field, I believe 
that the teachers’ colleges often do a 
better job than do the liberal arts col- 
leges. 

Prospective high-school teachers of 
Latin also need a good, comprehensive 
course in Latin authors which appear 
in the high-school curriculum—au- 
thors like Caesar. I had an excellent 
graduate course in the last six books 
of the Aeneid. However, I have 
taught the Aeneid only once; but I am 
still hoping! I still could use a good 
course in the background for Caesar, 
on the graduate level. I am still faced 
with questions that I cannot answer, 
nor can the educational facilities in 
Milwaukee provide the answers, so 
far as I know. 

Future high-school teachers need an 
adequate survey course in Greek and 
Roman history and civilization. In this 
field it seems to me that we need 
training in the history and develop- 
ment of some of the great systems of 
philosophy or thoughts or ideas of 
Western civilization. For we should 
help our students to become aware of 
the common bonds of government, 
law, family life, devotion to ideals, 
etc., that they share not only with the 
Romans and Greeks, but with peoples 
of other races and religions. 

High-school teachers of Latin need 
a feeling of mastery of subject mat- 
ter. Truly it is catastrophic for the 
future Latin enrollment to have a 
teacher who is not sure of her subject 
matter. One of my own friends, with 
a very shaky foundation as a Latin 
minor, confessed that singlehanded she 
had dealt a death blow to Latin in one 


small Wisconsin community when she 
was forced to teach Latin, over her 
sincere protests because of her own 
inadequacy. 

Prospective high-school teachers 
need more instruction in the use of 
audio-visual material, more help in the 
use of meaningful and pertinent oral 
Latin. They should have more train- 
ing in linguistics, and (I believe this 
is a universally held opinion) fewer 
courses in education. I found that the 
required eighteen credits of education 
which I took seemed all about the 
same. Finally, prospective high-school 
teachers of Latin need the opportun- 
ity to develop flexibility or adaptabil- 
ity. This is true surely of all high- 
school teachers, but we must know 
how to adapt current interests and sit- 
uations to our own ends. I am failing 
in this at the moment, for my princi- 
pal has asked me to consider intro- 
ducing Latin on the seventh-grade 
level, and frankly I do not feel that I 
am prepared to deal with that age 
group and that stage of development, 
nor to solve the problems of finding 
a suitable textbook. 

I think that the training which I re- 
ceived and which other Latin teachers 
are receiving is adequate as far as it 
goes. But I believe that we do need 
to re-examine some of the problems 
which teachers face today, and to re- 
evaluate our methods and procedures 
and the content of the college Latin 
curriculum with perhaps more em- 
phasis on the background of the 
Greek and Roman civilization and 
history, and with renewed emphasis 
on mastery of the content and back- 
ground material of high-school Latin. 
Finally, I think that we high-school 
teachers should try to point out to 
prospective Latin teachers the fun and 
pleasure there is in teaching an elec- 
tive subject like Latin. 
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NEW ACL-JCL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Dr. Carolyn E. Bock, chairman of 
the committee which will administer 
the new American Classical League- 
Junior Classical League College Schol- 
arships for 1957, has announced the 
rules which will govern competition 
for the awards. They are as follows: 

1. Applicants must be seniors in 
high school. 

2. Applicants must be members of 
the Junior Classical League. 

3- Applicants must be recom- 
mended by their Latin teachers. 

4. Winners must continue the study 
of Latin in college for the year in 
which they hold the scholarships. 
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5. Application forms are to be se- 
cured from the office of the Ameri- 
can Classical League, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 

6. All applications must be com- 
pleted and returned by February 1, 
1957, to Dr. Carolyn E. Bock, State 
Teachers’ College, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey. 

Five winners throughout the nation 
will be selected by the committee, 
and their names will be announced on 
March 15. Each winner will receive 
a $100 scholarship. 


“FERDINAND” 
TRANSLATION 


By Dorrance S. WuiTEe 
University of North Carolina 
NE OF the most disappointing 
experiences in my half-century 
of teaching Latin was to match my 
ideas on the teaching of translation 
with those at the Panel Discussion at 
the American Classical League Latin 
Institute last June, and to find that so 
many experienced teachers were still 
allowing their pupils to translate aloud 
in class a prepared sentence equiva- 
lent to “The old woman the cat the 
bed out from under with a broom 
swept.” 

It was my impression that modern 
Latin pedagogy had abandoned that 
archaic practice. In a whirlwind of 
discussion, in which I insisted that 
Latin had no excuse for existence to- 
day in the secondary field unless it 
was definitely related to the improve- 
ment of English, I was virtually 
snowed under by young teachers and 
old who maintained that “Gaul is all 
divided into parts three” was the 
proper form in which to train a pupil 
to start his translation. 

There were those present, to be 
sure, who supported me, although 
feebly, I thought, when I insisted that 
the pupil should not be allowed to 
utter a single “un-English” sentence 
in the classroom. My point was that 
otherwise we are playing into the 
hands of the anti-classics educationist, 
who has always maintained that Latin 
teachers permit pupils in translating 
to murder their English and thus de- 
stroy whatever good might be claimed 
for the study of a foreign language. 

Now, there is some difference, of 
course, between techniques in teach- 
ing a pupil to read Latin silently at 
sight and in directing him how to pre- 
pare translation to present orally in 
the classroom, a difference between 
training the pupil to take in thought- 
unit eyefuls as you or he pronounces 
the related words as units, and what 
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you expect him to do when he pre- 
pares a lesson either written or oral 
for presentation before you in the 
classroom. | would scarcely call the 
former exercise translating. It is, rath- 
er, transverbalization, a critical term 
which our own Professor W. L. Carr 
enjoys applying to the methods of the 
grammar-translationists, a term justi- 
fiably applied if the “translation” is 
allowed to stand at that point. As a 
guide-post for sight translation, it 
passes. But to assign, let us say, the 
famous B. G. i, 25, passage for a pre- 
pared translation and permit the pupil 
to shout to the rafters, “it was to the 
Gauls for a great hindrance for fight- 
ing the fact that, many shields of them 
having been pierced, . . » many, the 
arm having been tossed about for a 
long time, preferred the shield to 
throw off from the hand and with 
bare body to fight,” is asking the anti- 
classics educationist to advise the 
school superintendent to throw Latin 
out of the curriculum on the ground 
that it is a pernicious waste of time. 

My advice, if it is worth a widow’s 
mite, is, first, to assign shorter lessons 
and to re-translate several times pas- 
sages that are worth re-translating; 
and, second, to select famous prose 
and verse passages and have the lines 
read aloud over and over again for the 
purpose of cultivating an appreciation 
of the function of thought-units and 
for the purpose of retaining in the 
memory some Latin worth retaining. 
How many of our students leave our 
classrooms able to quote accurately 
passages from Caesar, Cicero, or Ver- 
gil? How many can quote the light 
and flippant “Da mi basia mille”? 

And to the reverberating rocks of 
the noisiest streams of Tartarus with 
all made-Latin stuff, except as prac- 
tice material for pronunciation! 
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The eighty-eighth annual meeting 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion and the fifty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Archaeological Institute of 
America were held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa., 
on December 28, 29, and 30, 1956. A 
meeting of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Classical League was held in con- 
junction with the gathering of the 
other two societies. The next joint 
annual meeting will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in December, 1957. 

New officers of the American Phil- 
ological Association are: President, C. 
Bradford Welles, of Yale University; 
First Vice-President, Gertrude E. 
Smith, of the University of Chicago; 
Second Vice-President, Robert J. 
Getty, of University College, Toron- 
to; Secretary-Treasurer, James W. 
Poultney, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Editor, Francis R. Walton, 
of the Florida State University. 

The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States assembled for its an- 
nual fall meeting on November 24, 
1956, in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Alpha Epsilon Delta, the national 
premedical honor society, sponsored 
a program on some of the current 
problems in premedical education at 
a meeting at Cornell University Med- 
ical College on December 29, in con- 
junction with the meetings in New 
York City of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
The fraternity has long been inter- 
ested in a proper balance of the hu- 
manities and the sciences in the pre- 
medical curriculum, and has repeated- 
ly advocated work in Latin and Greek 
(particularly the latter) for premedi- 
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cal students. Officers of the fraternity 
have cooperated with classicists in ad- 
vising prospective medical students, 
and have frequently invited classicists 
to address their meetings. 
25-656 me 
AN INTERESTING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

The letters printed below grew out 
of an interview, carried on in Latin, 
which Professor Harry L. Levy, of 
Hunter College, had with Monsignor 
Antonio Bacci in the Vatican early in 
January of 1956. During the interview 
Monsignor Bacci expressed pleased 
surprise that an American could talk 
in Latin. Professor Levy was at the 
time staying at the Salvator Mundi 
International Hospital on the Jani- 
culum, where his wife was a patient. 
This fact will account for the words 
“in valetudinario,” etc. Professor and 
Mrs. Levy later returned to Greece, 
where they had been working and 
studying earlier, and spent some time 
in Cephisia, the suburb of Athens in 
which Aulus Gellius spent a summer 
in the villa of Herodes Atticus—hence 
the reference to that author. The 
Monsignor gave Professor Levy in- 
scribed copies of his Varia Latinitatis 
Scripta, including not only the Mod- 
ern Latin dictionary called Lexicon 
Eorum Vocabulorum Quae Difficilius 
Latine Redduntur, but also a collec- 
tion of inscriptions, orations, and let- 
ters written over the years by Mon- 
signor Bacci for the Papal chancellery. 
In addition, he gave to Professor Levy 
the latest copy of the quarterly pub- 
lication Latinitas, to which he refers 
in his letter as Cosmentarii. The 
“vivax aquae iaculatio” to which the 
Monsignor refers is the lovely foun- 
tain in St. Peter’s Square, a picture of 
which appears on the card contain- 
ing his message. 

The letters are as follows: 


Antonio Bacci, Viro Illustrissimo ac 
Reverendissimo, Ab Epistulis Ponti- 
ficis Maximi ad Principes, Henricus 
Levy s. p. d. 

Facere non possum quin tibi etiam 
atque etiam gratias agam maximas: 
primum, quod me nomine tantum 
notum et improvise advenientem tam 
benigne aceepisti; deinde, quod facult- 
atem mihi tam comiter dedisti Latine 
Latina de lingua cum Latinitatis prae- 
clarissimo huius aetatis fautore et cul- 
tore disputandi; postremum, quod 
abeuntem me locupletasti luculentis 
illis duobus libris tuis Variorum La- 
tinitatis Scriptorum nuper tertio editis, 
qui mihi essent non solum monumento 
huius iucundissimae disputatiunculae, 
verum etiam incitamento simul et 
subsidio quandocumque linguae Lat- 
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inae aut scribendae aut dicendae op- 
eram dabo. 

Neque silere velim de commentariis 
vestris admirandis, qui apta simplici- 
tate Latinitas appellantur, quorum 
moderator, doctus vir et facetus, et 
colloquio nostro disertissimo interfuit 
et me ex aedibus Vaticanis egredien- 
tem tam amice prosecutus est. 

Varia tua Latinitatis Scripta, una 
cum Latinitatis recentissimo libello, 
quem mihi insuper larga manu dono 
dedisti, mecum in Graeciam exeunte 
hoc mense portabo, ut mihi quoque, 
sicut quondam Aulo Gellio, adsit per 
noctes Atticas Latina quaedam lux et 
decor. 

Multa memoria digna et vidi et 
audivi in hac antiquorum et hodierno- 
rum Romanorum sede, quam nunc 
primum specto; sed nihil laeta com- 
memoratione dignius fuit quam hic 
congressus, culus recordatio, et verbis 
tuis et donis confirmata, mihi alta 
in mente recondita perennis valebit. 
Vale. 

Scripsi Romae, in valetudinario 
Salvatoris Mundi, a.d. X VIII Kalendas 
Februarias a. MDCCCCLVI p. Chr. n. 

Il 
Antonius Bacci praeclaro latinitatis et 
graecitatis cultori Henrico Levy 

s. p. d. 

Humanissimae tuae litterae obven- 
erunt mihi pergratae, cum nihil magis 
mihi placeat quam latinitatis cultores 
cognoscere, cum iisdemque loquendi 
scribendique commercium conserere. 
Fore confido ut, cum in Patriam tuam 
redieris, doctam aliquam cuiusvis gen- 
eris commentationem vel narrationem 
ad nos mittas, per Commentarios nos- 
tros edendam. 

Vivax ut limpidae huius aquae iacu- 
latio, ad caelum salientis, memoria tua 
apud me erit. Vale iterumque vale. 

Scripsi in Urbe Vaticana, a.d. XV 
Cal. febr. a. MDCCCCLVI. 
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PHI BETA KAPPA 
FELLOWSHIP 

The United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa have announced that the Mary 
Isabel Sibley Fellowship, carrying a 
stipend of $1500, will be offered to a 
woman scholar for advanced study 
in the Greek language, literature, his- 
tory, or archaeology in the year 1957- 
58. Applicants must be between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty-five, 
and unmarried. They must have dem- 
onstrated ability to carry on original 
research. Applications must be filed 
before March 1, 1957. Further infor- 
mation and application forms may be 
obtained from the Mary Isabel Sibley 
Fellowship Committee, The United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 1811 Q 
St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


“PECCAVI” VERSUS 
“VENI, VIDI, VICI” 
By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 
N PUNCH VI (May 18, 1844), 
209, there appeared the following 
paragraph: 

“It is a common idea that the most 
laconic military despatch ever issued 
was that sent by Caesar to the Horse- 
Guards at Rome, containing the three 
memorable words ‘Veni, vidi, vici, 
and, perhaps, until our own day, no 
like instance of brevity has been 
found. The despatch of Sir Charles 
Napier after the capture of Scinde, to 
Lord Ellenborough, both for brevity 
and truth, is, however, far beyond it. 
The despatch consisted of one empha- 
tic word. ‘Peccavi—lI have Scinde’ 
(sinned ).” 

This item is worthy of attention in 
a classical journal because of the Latin 
word Peccavi (with its double-bar- 
reled explosion in English) and be- 
cause it takes from Caesar the distinc- 
tion of having written the shortest 
military dispatch. Classicists are among 
those who have regarded it as authen- 
tic (see THe CLassicaL OutLook XXX 
[1953], 56, Col. 1). The paragraph is 
in small type at the bottom of a right- 
hand column. Unlike the fine print in 
agreements, the small type has caused 
distressing consequences because it 
has been read rather than because it 
has not. 

The date of the dispatch, if authen- 
tic, would have to be February, 1843, 
after the battle of Miani (Meeanee), 
which sealed the conquest of Sind 
(Scinde) by Sir Charles Napier. The 
victory was effected with great 
slaughter. As Napier rode over the 
field at dusk and saw the bodies of 
the slain he asked himself: “Am I 
guilty of these horrid scenes?” But he 
justified himself with the thought: 
“The blood is on the Ameers, not on 
me.” (H. T. Lambrick, Sir Charles 
Napier and Sind |Oxford, At the 
Clarendon Press, 1952], p. 148.) It 
could have been reports of such feel- 
ings that prompted someone in Eng- 
land to make the pun, which, when 
charged to Napier, seems undignified 
and flippant. 

In 1905 the Cambridge Modern His- 
tory XI, 736-737, accepted the pun as 
genuine, but the 1934 edition calls it 
“apocryphal.” In C. C. Bombaugh’s 
Gleanings for the Curious (1875), p. 
485, the authorship of the pun is 
ascribed to Sir Sydney Smith. and 
Napier’s name is not even mentioned. 
As is noted by W. S. Walsh, Handy- 
Book of Literary Curiosities (c. 1905), 
p- 599, the pun “is often given as 
authentic, but was really a typical joke 
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of Punch.” The revised edition of 
Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable (1952), s.v. Peccavi, introduces 
the story of the dispatch by the cau- 
tious words “It is said . . .” 

I have found no record of the pun- 
ning dispatch in the several biogra- 
phies of Sir Charles Napier or in the 
recent book (1952) by T. S. Lam- 
brick, where it would surely have 
appeared if it were worthy of notice. 
The only rightful place for it in his- 
tory is in a history of humor. 

The pun is uncannily clever, and 
Milton Wright was warranted in not- 
ing it in his book on humor, W hat’s 
Funny—and W hy? (New York: Har- 
vest House, c. 1939), pp. 101-103, 
where further convincing disproof of 
the attribution to Napier is presented. 
Wright’s account is obviously based 
on a scholarly source, but I have been 
unable to run it down. He tells us that 
after it was realized that Napier did 
not make the pun, there arose a host 
of aspirants for the honor (if such it 
was), among them the inveterate pun- 
ster Thomas Hood. 

We can now re-render unto Caesar 
that which is Caesar’s—the distiftction 
of having written the shortest military 
dispatch on record, “Veni, vidi, vici.” 
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SUFFENUS AND HIS 
VERSES 
(CATULLUS XXII) 
Translated 


By JosepH WoHLBERG 
College of the City of New York 


That chap Suffenus, whom you know 
quite well, Varus, , 

Is such a charming fellow, witty, 
quite polished, : 

But all the same he writes too many 
poor verses. r 

I guess he must have scribbed thou- 
sands, more even, 

And please! not in the normal way, 
on scrap paper, i 

Set down, but royal parchment, shiny 
bright rollers ‘ 

With ancy handles, pretty straps, 
and gay covers, é 

All ruled with lead and polished 
smooth, the whole business. 

Yet every time you read the contents, 
that witty | 

Urbane Suffenus seems to be a ditch- 
digger 

Or dairyman, so inconsistent, so dif- 
ferent. 

What shall we put this down to? He’s 
a real joker, 

And if there’s aught more trite, he 
seems to be that, too. 

That charming man outdulls the rus- 
tic, dull country, 

The moment he but comes near 
poems. Yet never 








{ 
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| 
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Is he so happy, gay, as when he writes 
ms. 

At once he beams, and seems to be 
so complacent. 

No doubt, we all deceive ourselves, 
and there’s no one 

In whom we cannot see Suffenus in 
some aspect. 

Each one of us has some delusion, 
all ours— 

The bag of faults which trails behind 
us we don’t notice! 

e565 het] 
HUMOR IN MANUSCRIPTS 


By Cuauncey E. Fincu 
Saint Louis University 

W * ARE perhaps ordinarily in- 

clined to think of medieval 
and Renaissance manuscripts as made 
up exclusively of sober material 
copied by very serious scribes. Some 
of these scribes, however, certainly 
had their lighter moments. In an arti- 
cle, “More Copyists’ Final Jingles,” 
published in the April, 1956, issue of 
Speculum (pp. 321-328), Professor 
Lynn Thorndike quotes several jin- 
gles which were obviously intended 
to be humorous. 

Such humor is not necessarily re- 
stricted to the final portions of manu- 
scripts, but may appear at almost any 
point where the scribe has some extra 
space at his disposal. In perusing a 
microfilm copy of codex Vat. Lat. 
3194 in the Knights of Columbus Film 
Library at Saint Louis University, the 
present writer recently came upon an 
interesting example. The manuscript 
in question contains a great variety of 
items, mostly from the Renaissance, 
in a number of different hands of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. At 
the top of f.89r occurs the following 
item: 

PRIMATIS AD SUMMUM PONTIFICEM 
Prosperitas tua sit felix nec tempore 

parvo, 

Vivere concessum sit tibi pontifici. 
Pontifici tibi sit concessum vivere 

parvo 

Tempore, nec felix sit tua prosper- 

itas. 

It will be observed that the second 
distich merely reverses the order of 
the words making up the first, with 
one slight change in punctuation. The 
change in meaning, however, is con- 
siderable. Perhaps the writer was try- 
ing to demonstrate that, even in Latin, 
word order can have an important 
bearing on meaning. 
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THE IDES OF MARCH 

Julius Caesar was assassinated on 
March 15, 44 B.C. Why not plan 
a program for the Caesar class or the 
Latin Club or the school assembly? 
For material see page 45. 


KNOW OF AN OPENING? 

The success of the American Clas- 
sical League’s teacher placement 
service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective employers are 
informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Director of 
the Service Bureau any prospective 
employer whose requests for teachers 
of Latin or Greek they themselves 
are not able to fill. Teachers in the 
schools or colleges are also requested 
to report any vacancies of which they 
may become aware. Address the 
American Classical League Service 
Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

THE REWARDS OF 
LEARNING AND LABOR 
IN LATIN 
By Mary Hoyr Stropparp 
Community High School, Carlinville, Illinois 

N THIS paper, I resolve not to 

deserve Christopher Morley’s criti- 
cism: 

“This is all we ever say: 
Ego, mei, mihi, me.” 

I should like to relate a recent in- 
cident that evidences the need for a 
more general acquaintance with the 
humanities. Some high-school girls 
were discussing motion pictures, and 
one said, “Last night I saw a first-rate 
movie, “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame.’ The main character was es- 
pecially good.” 

“Well.” said one of our vivacious 
cheerleaders, “How was this person 
from Notre Dame injured—playing 
football?” 

For outside accrediting agents and 
local administrators to evaluate a 
teacher and his work may be profit- 
able, and a conscientious teacher usu- 
ally is his own severest critic. But 
what benefits do the young people 
say they have derived from their (and 
our) learning and labor? The honest, 
critical evaluation of thoughtful stu- 
dents can be very useful in planning 
and revising courses. 

While hoping that Latin will con- 
tinue to be a “solid” subject, in the 
terminology of educators, I am glad 
if young people describe it similarly 
in today’s—or has it become last 
year’s? — ephemeral slang. Those 
phases of any course that contribute 
to young people’s present happiness 
and security, and simultaneously help 
prepare them for later social and 
economic success, truly merit special 
consideration. 

In order to evaluate course content, 
teaching methods and efficiency, em- 
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phasis placed on various phases of the 
subject, and changes made as school 
facilities and the personnel, abilities, 
and interests of my classes varied from 
year to year, I often have asked my 
students and former students their 
opinions. Usually my questionnaire 
reads somewhat as follows: 

“Sign this questionnaire only if you 
wish. Answers may be used as sta- 
tistics, but otherwise will be treated as 
confidential. Your comments will not 
affect your grades. 

“How long did you study Latin? 
Do you feel that what you gained was 
worth your time and effort? What 
phases of the subject were most dif- 
ficult for you? Please tell in what 
ways your Latin has proved bene- 
ficial and/or interesting.” 

Before discussing the results, | 
should tell you that Carlinville Com- 
munity High School has four hun- 
dred students. Our prairie town of 
5200 people is located about half way 
between Springfield and St. Louis. 
Community emphasis is on agricul- 
ture, and on small business rather than 
on industry; school emphasis tends 
toward vocational subjects. Thirty 
per cent of our graduates enroll in 
institutions of higher learning. 

Students presently or recently at- 
tending my Latin classes listed many 
phases of the work which they con- 
sidered helpful, but practically all em- 
phasized the following four: (1) The 
relationship between Latin and Eng- 
lish—English derivation, word-study, 
and grammar, and the use of Latin 
expressions in English; (2) improve- 
ment in habits of thought and cf 
study: (3) the concept of the similar- 
itv of human beings—the comparison 
of ancient and modern life, which 
causes history to be more meaningful 
and biography to be vitalized; (4) the 
adaptation of the course to the in- 
dividual student’s abilities and inter- 
ests, particularly with reference to his 
intended career. 

First let us consider the English- 
Latin relationships. The reward our 
students valued most highly is an in- 
creased and enriched vocabulary, 
wherewith to communicate accurately 
and effectively. Latin I people keep 
notebooks in which they write Eng- 
lish sentences to illustrate the correct 
use of derivatives. They discuss and 
differentiate words, they learn some 
principles of derivation. they learn 
about word-families and stories be- 
hind words. Making posters and book- 
lets on the subject is a popular ac- 
tivity. 

Practically every respondent gave 
the habit of English word analysis as 
a major benefit derived from the Lat- 
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in course. We divide derivatives into 
prefix, root, and suffix, formulate an 
etymological definition, and then get 
the meaning in context. 

Nearly all students said that their 
learning to read Latin had clarified the 
relationships of English words to one 
another in sentences. 

My second-year classes study a list 
of Latin words and expressions often 
used in English. They learn to pro- 
nounce each and illustrate its use, 
often telling its source or form. On 
the list are E pluribus unum, i.e., p.m., 
referendum, per annum, etc. Members 
of the class bring in words or ex- 
pressions which they have found in 
reading: Somecne was declared per- 
sona non grata; a child received pun- 
ishment in the spanktum spanktorum; 
the status quo was defined as “dis mess 
we'se in.” They heard recordings 
from “Victoria Regina,” and brought 
novels to class in order to get a little 
assistance when confused by strange 
Latin phrases. 

Also, pupils who began the study 
of a Romance language after one or 
two years of Latin excelled others in 
their classes, and said they found a 
comparison of the languages stimu- 
lating. 

All this leads to the reward the 
students evaluated second, an im- 
provement in mental traits, especially 
in habits of thought and of study. 
Their powers of reasoning grow as 
their study progresses. An accurate 
analysis of an expression in one lan- 
guage is followed by careful formula- 
tion of the corresponding expression 
in another. Many respondents wrote 
something to this effect: “By studying 
Latin I have learned to think more 
clearly and logically.” 

Also, they testified: “I have learned 
how to study.” One principle all suc- 
cessful language students must learn: 
the mastery of a language requires 
thorough daily preparation. They 
looked at many pictures. and sang 
““A deste Fideles” and “Felicem Tibi”; 
they had book, movie, and television 
reviews; they heard records and 
played occasional games; but they also 
read much Latin, discussed the con- 
tent, answered comprehension ques- 
tions, wrote sentences, and drilled. 

It is necessary to vary class pro- 
cedure, as well as methods and ma- 
terials, to retain the interest of young 
people. I am thoroughly convinced 
that Latin workshops can help make 
almost anyone’s teaching more effec- 
tive and stimulating. Some of the 
more experienced teachers in the 
workshops will get suggestions for 
devices that, like wings, lift them out 
of uninteresting ruts and set ways; 


the less experienced teachers may 
learn that too many or irrelevant 
innovations cause students to want to 
“mount up with wings as_ eagles” 
every day, whereas sometimes they 
must “walk and not faint”’—and over 
rugged terrain at that. The greatest 
difficulty I have met in my teaching 
career is to teach a child to face a 
problem and to do his utmost to solve 
it. With a teacher’s interest in him 
and his own interest, with encourage- 


ment and occasional assistance, he ex- 


periences the joy of successful effort; 
a smile wreathes his face at his teach- 
er’s “Optime!” 

Slowly he may realize that he is 
learning to think more clearly and to 
study systematically; in the meantime 
he is learning rapidly and enjoying 
new information about Roman life 
history, and mythology. From class- 
room and his own individual reading 
he learns that the actions and reac- 
tions of ancient and modern people 
are similar; he acquires the concept 
of the universality of human nature 
and experience. 

Significantly, students said they 
now better appreciate our own coun- 
try, with its culture and its opportuni- 
ties. Some expressed concern that, as 
Americans fail to show a vital person- 
al interest in exercising their dearly- 
bought privileges, America may 
weaken as did Rome. Classes enjoyed 
comparing “pioneers” of Italy and of 
the United States. To understand the 
ancients’ viewpoint, the pupils learned 
that a knowledge of social and his- 
torical background is prerequisite; 
likewise they realized that language 
study is a sine qua non for use in all 
media of communication for promo- 
ting international understanding and 
world peace. Films, novels, periodi- 
cals, and radio and television programs 
with classical background are valuable 
complements to our classwork. One 
boy told me, “I heard a woman who 
had just seen “The Robe’ ask her com- 
panion what S.P.Q.R. meant; | wanted 
to tell her, but thought I'd better not.” 
Pictures and items—everything from 
ads, archaeological stories, and class- 
ical allusions in literature to comic 
strips and syndicated columns. (fill 
our bulletin board and “Classical 
Clippings” notebooks. 

Modern applications help: “Com- 
pare Roman and American army life 
and military tactics.” “Have we a 
modern Cincinnatus? A would-be 
Caesar?” “Was there political patron- 
age then, too?” “What kind of reli- 
gion did the Romans have?” “Why 
didn’t all the people in antiquity have 
the same personal and political rights? 
Do we? Do other peoples?” Such 
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questions lead to broader understand- 
ing and deeper appreciation of both 
ancient and modern life. 

Everyone craves recognition from 
his peers. To obtain it, he must feel 
that he can, and that others believe 
that he can, be superior in some skill, 
possessions, character traits, or learn- 
ing. Cultural knowledge can increase 
the desirable self-esteem of a young 
person; it can provide motivation for 
striving for better living and enriched 
experience. Therefore | have en- 
couraged projects along individual-in- 
terest lines, especially those that might 
lead to careers. | make it a point to 
learn of students’ hobbies and inter- 
ests, and to take advantage of all op- 
portunities to appeal and teach by us- 
ing them. A girl who drew a skeleton 
and marked the Latin names on the 
bones became the seventh mortician 
in her family, while a medical student 
soon to graduate used her Latin as 
she studied the muscular and nervous 
systems of cadavers. 

I reject the philosophy that we 
should educate our students only in 
relation to what their present social 
and economic status seems to indicate 
to us finite-minded, oft-misjudging 
human beings they may become. I 
have heard the differentiation of the 
“ditch-digging class” and the “dry 
martini class”; I deplore both the phi- 
losophy and the terminology in a 
richly blessed, democratic America. 

A sophomore of fourteen, the son 
of an Italian-born coal miner, painted 
Medea in oils for me; later he was 
illustrator for his college paper, map 
artist in the Signal Corps, a fellow at 
a great museum of art, twice an art 
student in Italy, and is now a worker 
and writer in the field of art history 
and criticism. 

The son of General Pershing’s staff 
interpreter was known in his univer- 
sity. and is now known in the service, 
as “the boy that took Latin.” I think 
of this lad as “the boy that Latin 
took,” because it has meant so much 
to him; now you would understand 
that appellation, but I fear that some 
other people would misinterpret it 
and ask mournfully, “Didn’t I tell you 
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so? Was it sudden? 


I deem it wise that a teacher tell 
his beginning students what he hopes 
they will accomplish, and later ask 
them to evaluate their course. 

Will your objectives in the Latin 
class be attained? Besides the ability 
to read and understand Latin, what 
will be the rewards for the students? 
Enriched English, more effective 
communication, improved mental 
traits? And later, will the students be- 
come well-adjusted adult citizens, 
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wisely and usefully contributing to a 
democratic society? 

Perhaps the consensus of your stu- 
dents will resemble that of mine as 
exemplified by this hard-working jun- 
ior’s attestation: “I know that | have 
gained much more from Latin than it 
has cost me in time and work.” 

Who would expect to find so much 
offered on the bargain counter of two 
years of Latin? Yet there it is! 
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CONTEST CLOSING 

Readers are reminded that this 
year’s Verse Writing Contest will 
close on February 1. Entries should be 
sent to Prof. Lillian B. Lawler, Hun- 
ter College, 695 Park Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. The rules of the con- 
test may be found in our November 
issue, page 15. 
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TENTH LATIN INSTITUTE 
By Paut R. Murpuy 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

ANY OF us who have attended 

the Latin Institute of the 
American Classical League on the 
campus of Miami University at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, are looking forward to re- 
turning there on June 20-22, 1957, for 
the Tenth Annual Latin Institute. We 
remember Oxford as a charming vil- 
lage and Miami as the most gracious 
of hosts. We can be sure that the 
program will offer knowledge, inspi- 
ration, and humor, and that the com- 
pany will be of the best. Old friends 
will be there, and we are looking for- 
ward to making new friends from all 
over the country. The Service Bureau 
of the League will offer much that 
is helpful in teaching. Won't you plan 
to join us in an enjoyable and con- 
structive week-end? 

The Program Committee for the 
Tenth Latin Institute includes the fol- 
lowing persons: Mabel B. Arbuthnot, 
of the Texas State College for Wom- 
en; John F. Charles, of Wabash Col- 
lege; Robert G. Hoerber, of West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo.; Van L. 
Johnson, of Tufts University, ex of- 
ficio; Lillian B. Lawler, of Hunter 
College, ex officio; Henry C. Mont- 
gomery, of Miami University, ex of- 
ficio; Ethel J. Moore, of the State 
College at Moorhead, Minn.; Paul 
Rausch, of the Monticello (N.Y.) 
High School; J. D. Sadler, of Furman 
University; Isabelle R. Schwerdtmann, 
of the Nipher Junior High School, 
Kirkwood, Mo.; Arthur L. Spencer, 
of the Reading (Mass.) High School; 
Arthur F. Stocker, of the University 
of Virginia; Alvin Wakeland, of the 
Kennett Square (Pa.) High School; 
W. H. Wente, of Concordia Senior 


College, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Bery! B. 
Wilbur, of the National Cathedral 
School, Washington, D. C.; Cedric A. 
Yeo, of the State College at Memphis, 
Tenn.; and Paul R. Murphy, of Ohio 
University, Chairman. 
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SUMMER COURSES 

For several years the May issue of 
Tue CtrassicaL OutLook has _ con- 
tained lists of summer courses in 
Latin, Greek, ancient history and civ- 
ilization, ancient art, archaeology, 
classical literature in translation, lin- 
guistics, general language, and the 
teaching of high-school Latin, which 
were being planned by various col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country. Copy for the May, 1957, 
issue must be in by March 1. Mem- 
bers of college faculties who can sup- 
ply lists of projected summer courses 
by that date are earnestly requested 
to send them to the Editor, Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. Please 
do not send catalogues. 

SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR TEACHERS 
Scholarships for summer study in 
Italy and Greece, for teachers of the 
classics, are available in greater abun- 
dance this year than ever before. 

Among them are the following: 

Scholarships of the American Clas- 
sical League.—Three scholarships of 
$500 each, plus coach fare up to $75 
to port of embarkation, are offered 
for the summer of 1957, to teachers of 
Latin in secondary schools. Winners 
may attend the summer session of the 
American Academy in Rome or that 
of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens. They may accept 
other scholarship aid, also. Applica- 
tions, including transcripts of under- 
graduate and graduate study, are due 
by January 15. Further information 
may be obtained from Dr. W. M. Sea- 
man, Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Scholarships of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
—One or more scholarships, with a 
stipend of $500, will be available for 
the summer session of 1957 at the 
School. Undergraduate and graduate 
students and teachers of the classics 
may apply. Applications must be re- 
ceived before February 1, 1957. Full 
information may be obtained from 
Professor Gertrude Smith, University 
of Chicago, 1050 East sgth St., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 

In addition, the American School 
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grants a stipend of $250 to any winner 
of a regional scholarship who enters 
its summer school. 

Scholarship of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States—A grant 
of $200 is available for a secondary- 
school teacher who is a member of 
the Association, and who most nearly 
fulfills the qualifications laid down by 
the Association, for summer study at 
the American Academy in Rome. Ap- 
plications must be in by February 1. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the 
President of the Association, Profes- 
sor John F. Latimer, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 

Scholarship of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South.— 
The Semple Scholarship of $250 is 
available to a teacher of Latin or 
Greek in a secondary school within 
the territory of the Association, for 
summer study in 1957 at the American 
Academy in Rome. Applications must 
be in by January 31. Information may 
be secured from Professor Grace L. 
Beede, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, S$. D. 

Scholarship of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England.—An award of 
$200 is available to a secondary-school 
teacher of Latin or Greek, who is a 
member of the Association, for sum- 
mer study at the American Academy 
in Rome. Applications must be in by 
February 1. Information may be ob- 
tained from Professor F. Warren 
Wright, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Scholarship of the New Jersey 
Classical Association—A grant of 
$200 for study at the summer session 
of the American Academy in Rome is 
available to a member of the Associa- 
tion. Information may be obtained 
from Dr. Edna White, 127 Summit 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Scholarship of the New York Clas- 
sical Club.—A grant of $200 will be 
available for summer study at the 
American Academy in Rome or the 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. Any member of the Club 
in good standing for at least two years 
may apply, but preference will be 
given to applicants who are now ac- 
tively engaged in teaching Latin or 
Greek, or to applicants who are now 
graduate or undergraduate students in 
Latin or Greek, and who have every 
intention of devoting their future 
teaching primarily to courses in Latin 
or Greek. Applications should be sent 
by January 10, 1957, to Professor Gil- 
bert Highet, Philosophy Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Scholarships of the Ohio Classical 
Conference.—A scholarship of $350 
for summer study at the American 
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Academy in Rome or the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens 
is open to teachers of Latin in the 
high schools of Ohio. Applications 
must be submitted before February 1, 
to Professor Richard J. Spath, John 
Carroll University, Cleveland 18, 
Ohio. The Conference also awards 
two scholarships worth $60 each for 
study at any summer Latin Institute 
of the recipient’s choice. 

Scholarship of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of Classical Teach- 
ers—The Edith M. Jackson Rome 
Scholarship carries a stipend of $200 
for summer study at the American 
Academy in Rome. It is awarded to 
the Pennsylvania teacher of second- 
ary-school Latin who most closely 
qualifies according to rules laid down 
by the Association. Applications must 
be submitted by January 15, to Miss 
Della G. Vance, 99 Ridgewood Ave., 
Pittsburgh 29, Pa. 


Scholarships of the University of 
Pittsburgh.— The Marshall Memorial 
Scholarships for study abroad grant 
annually one or two awards of $500 
each for summer study in Athens or 
Rome. Preference is given to persons 
having some affiliation with the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Profes- 
sor Arthur M. Young, 3328 Cathedral 
of Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Scholarship of Eta Sigma Phi, Hon- 
orary Classical Fraternity——A grant 
of $250 is available for the summer of 
1957, for study at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
to a person who has been a regular 
undergraduate member of Eta Sigma 
Phi, who has received the bachelor’s 
degree between 1950 and 1957, and 
who has not yet received a Ph. D. de- 
gree. Quality of undergraduate work 
in Greek and Latin, and intention to 
teach the classics, will be considered 
in the awarding of the scholarship. 
Applications are to go to Professor 
Graydon W. Regenos, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans 18, La. 

Scholarship of the Vergilian Soci- 
ety of America—One scholarship, 
and possibly two, will be available for 
two weeks of summer study at the 
Villa Vergiliana, in the Naples-Cumae 
area, for the summer of 1957. Each 
scholarship will grant $300 in cash 
and remission of tuition. Applicants 
must be members of the Vergilian So- 
ciety, and must apply before March 
1, 1957. Further information may be 
obtained from Professor Charles T. 
Murphy, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Scholarship of Victoria College, 
Toronto, Canada.—Victoria College 


of the University of Toronto offers 
a summer traveling scholarship in clas- 
sical studies of the value of $1000, to 
be used in the summer of 1957 at the 
American Academy in Rome or (with 
special permission) at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
The scholarship is open only to grad- 
uates of Victoria College, and is 
awarded biennially. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Professor 
H. G. Robertson, Victoria College, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 

In the case of winners of regional 
scholarships, the American Academy 
in Rome remits its tuition charge of 
$100, 

Fulbright Grants.—Twenty grants 
are made to American teachers of the 
classics and ancient history for the 
summer session of the American 
Academy in Rome and that of the 
Vergilian Society at Cumae. Applica- 
tions for the summer of 1957 closed 
in October. Information on future 
grants may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Divi- 
sion of International Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Among the many undergraduate 
and graduate scholarships and fellow- 
ships available to students of the clas- 
sics in this country, the following 
have been reported to us: 

Amherst College has the Harry de 
Forest Smith Scholarship in Greek, 
open to students who will enter Am- 
herst in the fall, and covering full 
tuition. A competitive examination 
for boys in their senior year in sec- 
ondary school, who have had two or 
more years of Greek, will be held in 
March. Further information may be 
obtained from Professor John A. 
Moore, Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Indiana University has scholarships 
on the David and Jennie Foster Curry 
Fund, from which at least six grants, 
normally of $100 each, are made 
every year, for study in the classics; 
also, the Lillian Gay Berry Scholar- 
ship, which goes each year to an out- 
standing junior or senior student who 
intends to become a teacher of Latin. 
In addition, yearly awards are made 
to deserving students for the purchase 
of books in the field of the classics. 

The University .f Pittsburgh has 
several undergraCuste and graduate 
scholarships available in the field of 
the classics, on the Robert S. Marshall 
Memorial Fund. Full information may 
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be obtained from Professor Arthur M. 
Young, 3328 Cathedral of Learning, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

The University of Missouri has an- 
nounced the Walter Miller Fellow- 
ship for graduate study in the clas- 
sics, which pays a stipend of $700 for 
the year. Full information may be 
obtained from the Department of 
Classical Languages and Archaeology, 
211 Jesse Hall, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

The University of North Carolina 
has available a teaching fellowship 
paying $1500-$1800 for the year, for 
a student majoring in Latin toward 
an advanced degree; also, several part- 
time instructorships in classics, at sti- 
pends of $1000 each; and two assist- 
antships at stipends of $750 each. Stu- 
dents interested in the classics may 
also apply for the special scholarships 
for first-year graduate students in the 
fields of the arts and sciences, which 
carry stipends of $1000 plus tuition. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Professor B. L. Ullman, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

The University of Texas has an- 
nounced the William James Battle 
Fellowship in Greek Studies, which is 
open to candidates for the Ph.D. de- 
gree with a major in Greek. It carries 
a stipend of $1500. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Professor 
H. J. Leon, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin 12, Texas. 





BOOK NOTES 











Review Latin Grammar. By John K. 
Colby. Privately published, 1956. 
Pp. v plus 53. $1.25 postpaid from 
the author at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts. 

This paper-bound, offset processed 
booklet is a revised and slightly en- 
larged edition of a 1955 printing of 
1000 copies, which sold out in six 
months. It is designed for use at the 
beginning of the second year as a 
means of reviewing first-year syntax. 

The review material is broken down 
into twenty lessons, each consisting 
of a page of rules with examples in 
English and/or in Latin. Following 
each page of rules comes a page of 
isolated English sentences to be trans- 
lated into Latin. The rules total 75, 
and the English-to-Latin sentences 
total 673. Following the lessons there 
are fifteen paragraphs of “connected 
prose.” The final ten pages are given 
over to what appears to be an ade- 
quate English-Latin vocabulary. 

—W.L.C. 
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Cassell’s Latin Dictionary, Latin-Eng- 
lish and English-Latin. Revised by 
J. R. V. Marchant and Joseph F. 
Charles. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 1955. Pp. xiv plus 
927. $5.00 plain; $5.75 with thumb 
index. 

This revision of an older dictionary, 
printed from new magnesium plates, 
is a compact volume that will be wel- 
comed by many teachers. The pres- 
ence in one book of both a Latin- 
English and an English-Latin section 
increases its usefulness. The “Table of 
the Roman Calendar” is helpful, as is 
the list of “Latin Abbreviations” and 
the “Geographical Glossary of the 
English Names of Important Places, 


with Classical or Later Latin Equiva- 


lents.” The “Glossary of a Few Com- 
mon English Names, with Classical or 
Later Latin Equivalents,” however, is 
too sketchy to be of much use; and 
the predominance in it of such Ger- 
manic names as Albertus, Aluredus, 
Bernardus, Edmundus,  Fredericus, 
Richardus, etc., and of such Greek 
names as Cyrillus, Gregorius, Philip- 
pus, Stephanus, etc., renders it of 
questionable value. 

There are more than 28,000 Latin 
entries, and more than 17,000 English 
entries in the book. It was the intent 
of the revisers to confine the entries 
largely to words of importance in 
classical Latin; and a quick survey of 
the Latin-English section would in- 
dicate that here they have been rea- 
sonably successful. In the English- 
Latin section, however, one wonders 
about the usefulness to the average 
student of classical Latin of such en- 
tries as brewer, canoe, darning-needle, 
dismast, dollar, embalm,  falchion, 
ghoul, horn-pipe, lye, midwife, mus- 
lin, orthoepy, ostrich, ottoman, pleo- 
nasm, pyx, sponge-cake, tonsils, and 
scores of others—unless, perhaps, he 
is going in for modern Latin con- 
versation. 

The type is clear, and, though small, 
comfortably legible. The paper is not 
too thin; and the thumb index is use- 
ful. —L.B.L. 
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LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 











Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge If you 
must defer payment, please pay within 30 
days. 

rdering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, ty (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 


Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too hang | damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 


is. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are ently needed and add 20c for 
special-hand postage. 

Because of the increased cost of postage 
and handling, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

e address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
W. L. Carr, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material. 


FEBRUARY 
Mimeographs 

557. Suggestions for a program on 
February 22. 10¢ 

588. Cicero walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at midnight. A short 
play in English. 15¢ 

606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio. 20¢ 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mimeographs 

317. Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day 
program. 5¢ 

422. The making of Latin Valentines. 
20¢ 

so1.A Valentine party by a Vergil 
class. 10¢ 

566. The loves of Jupiter. Directions 

for making hand puppets, and a 

play for them. 10¢ 

. “Cupid and Psyche” in living pic- 

tures. 4 girls, 2 boys. 15 minutes. 

20¢ 

642. Cinderella. An easy Latin playlet 

in three scenes. 8 minutes. 20¢ 

.Pomona: A puppet play. 5 pup- 

pets. Or may be given as a stage 

play. 20¢ 

654. Persephone: A puppet play. 6 
puppets. Or may be given as a 
stage play. 25¢ 

Valentine Cards 

VC. A small picture of a Pompeian 
wall painting depicting Cupids 
grinding grain. Inside, a Valentine 
sentiment in Latin. Printed in red. 
Envelopes to match. 5¢ each. 

VM. A picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a Cupid driving a dol- 
phin. Inside, a Valentine senti- 
ment adapted from an epigram 
of Martial. Colors, purple and 
gold. Envelopes to match. 9¢ 
each; 12 for $1.00. 
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THE IDES OF MARCH 
Mimeographs 

.Exitium Caesaris. A Latin play. 

25¢ 

500. Suggestions for a Latin program 
for the Ides of March. 1o¢ 

s51.A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque skit. 1 reader, 2 or 3 
off-stage “sound-effects” men. 
15¢ 
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567. Julius Caesar. An amusing “mu- 
sical comedy” in three scenes 
burlesquing the story of the slay- 

» ing of Caesar. 15¢ 

581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
Ides of March or the birthday 
of Rome, April 21. 15¢ 


CAESAR 
Mimeographs 
39. How can we vary the Caesar 
work so that it may not become 
monotonous? 20¢ 
.Immediate and ultimate objec- 
tives for each year of the Latin 
course. 10¢ 
57-Points of syntax recommended 
for intensive study during each 
semester of the Latin course. 10¢ 
75. Characteristics of Caesar as seen 
in his Commentaries. 15¢ 
100. A debate: “Resolved, That Cae- 
sar’s methods were justified by 
his ultimate aims.” 10¢ 
132. Caesar’s rules of strategy. 5¢ 
176. Characteristics of the Gauls. A 
very helpful study based upon 
passages from Caesar’s Gallic 
War. i5¢ 
.Advice to an_ inexperienced 
teacher of Caesar. 15¢ 
227. Practical suggestions for the Cae- 
sar teacher. 15¢ 
229. Fifteen anecdotes about Caesar. 
20¢ 
272. The Schoolboy’s dream. Play in 
English, with a little Latin. For 2 
boys. A schoolboy falls asleep 
and is visited by Caesar’s ghost. 
10¢ 
360. A bibliography on the Romans 
in Britain. Revised by Lt. Col. 
S. G. Brady, U. S. Army, Re- 
tired. 20¢ , 
408. Comprehension in the translation 
of Caesar. 5¢ 
434. Directions for making a costume 
of a Roman legionary soldier. 5¢ 
467. A completion test on the con- 
tent of class reading of Caesar, 
Book I. 5¢ 
468. Special topics for the Caesar class 
based on T. Rice Holmes’ Cae- 
sar’s Conquest of Gaul. 15¢ 
469. Improvement sheet for a teacher 
of second-year Latin. 15¢ 
475. The banquet. Play in Latin, for 
6 boys. Caesar’s Helvetian War 
is discussed at the dinner table, 
and one of the guests is called 
away for active service. 10¢ 
523.A suggestion for anticipating 
Caesar. 10¢ 
3. Persons in the Gallic War. is¢ 
6. The English pronunciation of 
Latin proper names in Caesar’s 
Gallic War. 10¢ 
558. A list of sixteen successful pro- 
jects for the Caesar class. 5¢ 
562. Questions designed to test the 
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pupil’s knowledge of the back- 
ground of Caesar’s Gallic War. 
10¢ 
71. Raising Caesar from the dead. 15¢ 
572. An adventure in Caesar. A de- 
vice for the Caesar class. 5¢ 
3. The social studies content of 
Caesar’s Gallic War. 15¢ 
594. Caesar for military training in 
strategy. 15¢ 
606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio. Re- 
cently revised. 20¢ 
610.Some graphic aids for reading 
Latin. 5¢; in quantities of 25 or 
more, 3¢ each. 
616. The Celts up to 58 B.C—An 
outline. 10¢ 
617.An outline of Caesar’s Gallic 
War. A historical outline, with 
references to passages in Caesar. 
20¢ 
639. All Gaul. A play in two acts, or 
radio script. In English. A “dif- 
ferent” interpretation of the 
Dumnorix-Diviciacus episode in 
Caesar’s Commentaries. 8 boys, 
plus extras. 40 minutes. 40¢ 
.Caesar crosses the Rubicon. A 
burlesque. 16 or more boys, 14 
or more girls. 12 minutes. 20¢ 
. Parallel chronological tables for 
the lives of Caesar, Cicero, and 
Pompey. 15¢ 
662. A list of historical novels deal- 
ing with classical themes. Re- 
vised June 1, 1956. 25¢ 
Bulletin 
XXVI. Fortuna belli. A Latin play 
for high-school students of Cae- 
sar. 30¢ 
Supplements 
5. Stories about Caesar. Translations 
from various classical authors. 10¢ 
17. Sight passages from Caesar. 10¢ 
18. More sight passages from Caesar. 
10¢ 
32. A new Caesar may be born unto 
them. Passages from Suetonius, 
illuminating the character of Cae- 
sar. 10¢ 
33. Dramatic incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero. 10¢ 


BOOKS 

Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns. A mili- 
tary man’s version of the Bellum Gall- 
icum, Books I-VIII, by Lt. Col. S. G. 
Brady, Ret., together with an intro- 
duction, notes, interpolations, and two 
appendices. Very useful for all teach- 
ers of Caesar. $3.00. 

A Friend of Caesar. By W. S. 
Davis. A novel dealing with the 
events of the Gallic War. $3.75. 

With the Eagles. By Paul L. Ander- 
son. A new and inexpensive printing 
of a long-time “best seller” for Caesar 
students. $1.00. 
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Articles in The Classical Outlook 
Price, 15¢ each 

“Caesar Is Literature.” March, 1949. 

“To the Teacher of Caesar.” March, 
1950. 

“A Latin Teacher Visits Caesar’s 
Gaul Today.” March, 1951. 

“With Caesar in Spain.” March, 
1952. 

“The Much Abused Imperfect In- 
dicative in Latin.” December, 1952. 

“Ecce Caesar Nunc Triumphat!” 
March, 1953. 

“Bimillennium of Pharsalus. 48 
B.C.—1953 A.D.” November, 1953. 

“Cicero, Pompey, Caesar.” March, 
1956. 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following previously announced 
material: 


PINOCULUS 

A Latin version of Pinocchio. An 
American edition with notes and 
vocabulary. $2.10. 


TEACHING FIRST-YEAR LATIN 

A hard-cover book of 280 pages 
prepared by a group of Ohio teach- 
ers and published by the Ohio Clas- 


sical Conference in 1938. $1.00. 


A LATIN CLUB 

The seventh edition of Bulletin 
XIl (The Latin Club) by Lillian B. 
Lawler. 75¢ 


THE GAME OF “L-A-T-I-N” 

“L-A-T-I-N” is a new game de- 
vised by Georgia Haley for group 
drill on a basic Latin vocabulary of 
120 words. Can be played by any 
number from 2 to 50. Complete set 
with players’ cards, call cards, discs, 
and directions for playing. $1.50. 


A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 

“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let prepared by a special committee 
of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation. It should be placed in the 
hands of every advisor of students in 
our secondary schools. A copy will 
be sent free to any school counselor 
on receipt of a stamped and ad- 
dressed 4'%” by 92” envelope. Ad- 
ditional copies may be obtained post- 
paid at 1o¢ each or at 5¢ each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 

Professor Helen H. Law’s popular 
Bibliography of Greek Myth in Eng- 
lish Poetry is now available in a 
thoroughly revised edition. It is a 
“must” for teachers of Classical 
Mythology, Comparative Literature, 
and English Literature as well as for 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Order 
as Bulletin XXVII. $1.00. 


A NEW CATALOGUE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

This catalogue, prepared by Wil- 
liam M. Seaman, is an up-to-date re- 
vision of the Catalogue of Visual Aids 
compiled by Dorothy Burr Thomp- 
son in 1949 for the Archaeological 
Institute of America and distributed 
by the American Classical League. 
The new edition has been restricted 
mainly to classical studies. The fol- 
lowing general headings show the 
scope of the items included: Films, 
Filmstrips, Slides, Stereo Slides, Other 
Visual Materials, Pictures, Maps and 
Charts, Models, Objects, Coins, Audio 
Materials. Included is a Directory of 
Producers and Distributors and a 
Bibliography. 50¢ 


LATIN WORD LIST 

A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second, and third years, with 
English meanings. Prepared by John 
K. Colby. so¢ each, in any quantity. 


A ROMAN CALENDAR 

A beautifully illustrated 16”’x25” 
wall calendar employing the Roman 
method of indicating the days of each 
month of the year 1955. Directions 
for adapting this calendar to the year 
1957. $1.00. 


OUR LATIN VERB TOWN 

Includes directions for use and a 3- 
page set of attractively printed col- 
ored charts: Chart A for the present 
indicative system of the regular verbs; 
Chart B for the perfect indicative and 
subjunctive systems; Chart C for the 
present subjunctive system. May be 
used as a game or for class drill on 
verb endings. Order as Mimeograph 
607. 15¢. Extra printed charts are 
available at 5¢ a set. 


SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 

Everyman’s edition prepared by 
William Smith and revised by E. H. 
Blakeney and J. Warrington. A new 
and comprehensive reference book on 
persons, places, dates, myths, and leg- 
ends in classical literature. $4.00. 


FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, 
Miscellaneous, Pictures (Rome and 
the Romans; Classical Mythology), 
Plays in English, Plays in Latin, 
Projects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special Days, 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil, Word Study. 
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Help more students 
get more out of Latin with 


USING LATIN 


by John F. Gummere and Annabel Horn 


USING LATIN |! 


Attainment Tests 
Teacher’s Guidebook 


USING LATIN Il 


Attainment Tests 
Teacher’s Guidebook 


USING LATIN Ill 


Attainment Tests 
Teacher’s Guidebook 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 - Atlanta 5 - Dallas 2 - Palo Alto - Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Are you looking for 


Interesting Translation Material? 


LIVELY LATIN 


(Second Printing) 


A Carefully Graded Reader for the 
First and Second Years 





Stories adapted from Cicero, Frontinus, Livy, 
Nepos, Ovid, Petronius, and Virgi! 





Medieval Legends 





Hodiernal Tales 








Greek Myths 








The 52 pages of reading material deal with topics 
favored by youthful readers of today: adventure, 
humor, mystery, and romance. 


With notes and vocabulary Price $1.25 postpaid 


John K. Colby 
Phillips Academy 


Andover, Massachusetts 











A "MUST" 


For teachers of courses in— 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE IN 
ENGLISH 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The revised and enlarged edition of 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 
IN ENGLISH POETRY 


By HELEN H. LAW 


Order as Bulletin XXVII. 
Price, $1.00 


American Classical League 


Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 


TO TEACHERS OF LATIN:—wWe are pleased to make 
this offer now because of the heavy interest we 
discovered in your field, we have also had requests 
and are serving history teachers, those working in 
Audio-Visual methods, and those with needs for 
clinical and therapoetic purposes. 





Ancient War Machines 


MAKE AN IDEAL PROJECT 





Authentic replicas of famous historical engines of war 
used in attacks and sieges and in defense as early as 
1100 B.C. during the siege of Troy, through the Roman 
era and Caesar, and up through the years into the 
Crusades and Medieval Age. 
BALLISTA — First mobile balsa construction—parts die 
field artillery piece used ex- cut and to size. o extra 
tensively by Caesar. parts needed — contains the 
‘ metal gears and triggers, cop- 
SPRINGLE — Siege weapon per foil, brass. pins, chain, 
shooting 3 spears at a time— 


: rings, cord, slings, wheels, 
from 3rd Century B. C. axles, etc. Approx. sizes 10” 


CATAPULT—Heavy powerful x742"x5". 


stone hurling machine to de- SCORPIO — Light mobile 
molish walls of enemies. stone thrower used effective- 
Models actually work—Col- ly against troops on the 
lector’s items easy to build. March. 

Kits include detailed plans TOWER—Wall scaling siege 


and instructions with histori- engine used throughout all 
cal references. Top quality ancient and medieval history. 





SPECIAL PRICE 
Only $1.00 each (includes postage and handling) 
SEND cash, check or money-order. 











AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION CO. 


Dept. C P. O. Box 56 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, L. L, N. Y. 
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Most people 

think first of 

the new 

ULLMAN and HENRY 
when they think of 


thorough, enjoyable 


Latin teaching 


And no wonder! “Ullman and Henry” makes 
Latin live, through stimulating reading selec- 
tions (stories like those of Niobe, Ceres and 
Proserpina, Ulysses in Book I, works of Caesar, 
Virgil, Pliny, Ovid and others in Book II), 
clear, lively presentation of lessons, and car- 
toons, pictures and brief essays that relate Lat- 
in to American life today. 


See if you don’t agree with thousands of other 
expert teachers. Ask your Macmillan repre- 
sentative about 


ULLMAN and HENRY 


Latin for Americans 


Book I Book II 
1956 Edition 


The Macmillan Company 
60 FIFTH AVE. 2459 PRAIRIE AVE. 1360 SPRING ST., N.W. 


NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 9 


501-7 ELM ST. 111 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. 
DALLAS 2 SAN FRANCISCO 5 








Introduction to Latin 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT FOR COLLEGE 


By 
EUGENE W. MILLER, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Classics 


University of Pittsburgh 


Fifth Impression, xxi, 357 pages 54” by 8%” 
Durable Cloth Binding $3.75, list 


Emphasis on the reading of continuous Latin— 
no isolated Latin sentences after Lesson VII 
—continuous Latin selections, beginning 
with Lesson IX, including Ritchie’s Fabulae 
Faciles, and selections from Eutropius, Ne- 
pos, Phaedrus, and Gellius. 


Designed to cover the work of the first year in 
college. 


Functional in approach—in so far as possible, 
paradigms, syntax, and vocabulary are in- 
cidental to their occurrence in reading se- 
lections. 


Complete appendix, Latin-English vocabulary, 
English-Latin vocabulary, and index. 


Colleges and universities currently using the 


book include: 


University of Chicago University of Pennsylvania 
University of Cincinnati Princeton University 
City College of New York Seattle University 
DePauw University St. Xavier College 
Eastern Mennonite College Susquehanna University 
Hunter College Thiel College 

University of Iowa Ursinus College 

Johns Hopkins University University of Virginia 
Lehigh University University of Washington 
Northwestern College University of Wisconsin 
University of Notre Dame and others. 


An examination copy will be sent by the 
author upon request. 


Please address: 


Eugene W. Miller 
Department of Classics 
University of Pittsburgh 

PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 











